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HE ECONOMICS OF THE NEW 
EDUCATION 


ssential characteristic of the new 
is the throwing of responsibility 
uupils for both government and 
in school. Progressive eduea 
take it for granted that the greater 
onsibility borne by school pupils 


ter the advantage the young people 


- 


cepting, for our present purpose, 
the 
its economic implications. 

the ad- 


s of self-government and self-eduea- 


sition, there remains serious 


ve heard so much about 


hools and colleges, that we are apt 
for granted that the system is 
eood in itself, but that it will be 
by the young people concerned 
Here, as elsewhere 


nstanees are apt to be neglected: 


eir parents. 


sufficiently realized that some oi 
ean universities have refused to 
he ‘‘honor system ”’ under which 
ninations are carried on by the stu- 
emselves, without the supervision 
professors. Sometimes the students 
ip a hostile attitude, their argument 
that supervising the examinations is 
the work of the professor, and that 
re not going to do his work for him 
argument is purely economic in ap 
ce, though probably it has other un 
ASS. 
e ease of schools the pupils do not 
have an opportunity of formulating 
Ss to 


! anv scheme of self-govern 


hat may be suggested. It is usually 
posed by authority, the pupil’s part 
best of it. 


T doubt some boys resent the impo- 


accept and make the 


nd if ealled upon to justify their 
sentment, many of them would fall back 


that 


he economic position and say tha 
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school government Is the te acher s busing SS 
] do 


America, but 


not know how thx matter stands in 
Il am sure that in the ease ot 
the English school boy there is a deeper 
seated reason the time-honored attitude ot! 
antagonism between masters and boys. The 
two groups have existed for ages in a state 
ot more or less open warfare, in which all 
the wiles and ruses of conflict are admis 


sible 
room 


All is regarded as fair in thi 
The boy, 


likes this new-fangled self-covernm« nt, aS a 


wartare accordingly, 


sort of truce imposed upon him from wit! 


out, and in the interests of th stronger 


combatant. The skilled and suceessful 


young tactician dislikes an arrangement 


that puts him upon his honor not to benef 


by his natural gifts, and his acquired er; 


He is willing to play the game, and to take 
his reverses like a man: but he objects to 
an enforeed peace 

Fortunately for the progressive teache1 


there is a countervailing and powerful in 


fluence that works on the side of the new 
method. The desire for freedom and for 
power is particularly strong at the school 
boy and student period, and the majority 
ot young people weleome the chance of ey 


even t} ough it has To hy ar ne 


ercising both, 
collectively. Besides, the 
ited in reality to collective applica 
a pupil’s personality is strong enough he is 
able to 


over his fellows 


exereise an indivi lua 


Taking all things into account, therefore, 
on the purely disciplinary side, the newer 
schemes of self-determination i 
meet with the 
They do not 
whether the teacher 


throw their responsibilit 


appro 
ple. 
tion 
of the pupils This com! 


? y 


parents, and, 
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tain parents are not averse to take | , the organization of 
challenge Some are inclined to ask shoulders to those of the pupi 


whether too much responsibility is not being parents regard this change 


thrust upon the children, and whether it is and listen with approval whe 


fitting that pupils in schools should be ex- dren talk of the new way i1 


BiLtidi 


pected to educate one another. The are worked at school. The susp 
plicit contention is that it is the t on the other hand, are on th: 
business to edueate ; hi ie has no right the cloven hoof of pedagogic 
to delegate this wor he pupils them- They ask significantly : How 
selves We have here the age-long conflict ers going to benefit by the new 
between the two ideals, the one having in seem to find an answer in tf! 
struction as its goal, the other education. under the Dalton conditions 
So far as instruction goes, there has been do not give so many hours 


up till lately a very general agreement that work of teaching as was former 
the work was to be done mainly by the To the suspicious layman the 


teacher himself: but when it comes to edu- the teacher is to teach. and if 


cation, the aid of others is not only permis of organization demands f 
sible but necessary In a threadbare coup- hours. it passes for a self-eviden 
let that every German schoolmaster keeps that there must result a e 
on quoting, Goethe tells us that we may among teachers. For the snus 
cultivate a mere talent in the stillness of sider accepts it as a principle t! 
retirement, but for the development of of itself will come. but we must 
character there is need of the stimulus of teaching: the corollary being 
life in the crowded world. teacher is not actually te 


It is platitude to say tl at the edueation necessarily loafing. 


of a pupil depends as much upon his inter- The suspicious one does not 


actions with his fellows as upon the direct — the important matter is not 
ministrations of his teachers. Exacting teacher does. but what effects 
parents are willing to admit all this in a_ on the pupil. The teacher n 
general way, but they are getting a little appearance doing very li 
uneasy about the fashion in which this in- may he exercising a potent 
teraction among the pupils is being organ- __ gtimulates the pupil to effective « 
ized It looks to them as if, somehow, the ultimate test of success in teacl 
teachers were shuffling off their responsibil- effect produced on the pupil 
ities and transferring them to the pupils. The present nation-wide econ 
To put it on the lowest ground, some sus-  paign is not without its influer 
picious parents have a vague feeling that problem. The Dalton Plan—v 
they are not, under the new schemes, get- body now knows is a school 
ting full value for their money. by which teachers teach less 

If this be true in education as such, consequently learn more—has 
where the general training of character is ably received by education aut 
put in the first place, the suspicion is likely gehool-governing bodies. Susp 
to be intensified in the ease of instruction ers_for there is a suspicious gr 
where the teacher, in some of the newer them too—have wondered v 
schemes, is now deliberately throwing more eome has been extended to the 1 
responsibility on the pupils. In the Dalton of dividing responsibility, and s 
Plan, for example, the teacher openly shifts have found an explanation it 
a considerable part of the responsibility for plaints of outsiders. Parents 
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nistrative side are beginning to 
that if the faculties of the schools 
+ less teaching now than formerly, 
is obviously an opening for the 
t. The same thing is happening 
; took place when the Gary System 
appearance. When Superinten- 
Wirt brought forward his first pro- 
dministrators said to themselves: 
‘an do with half the seating ac- 
tion usually demanded, obviously 
s an excellent opening for drastic 
es: by all means let us have the 
stem.’’ It was a disappointment 
educational economists to find 
ntendent Wirt had other, and edu- 
uses for the money that would be 
inder his scheme. So with the Dal- 
Plan. It has already occurred to the 
economists on education commit- 
t here is a chance of handsomely 
down school staffing, without in 
y affecting the efficiency of the 
For the teacher’s business being to 
and the new scheme calling for fewer 
rs of actual teaching, it follows, as the 
the day, that each teacher can now 
int for a greater number of pupils. 
These economists have to be reminded 
the teacher’s time in school does not 
good-naturedly into two definite and 
rate blocks that may be classed as 
ng-time and loafing-time. The thing 
‘not quite so simple as that. Even when 
cher is not actually teaching, he may 
vorking reasonably hard, and with ex- 
ent results on his pupils. But apart 
m this altogether, the economists make 
mistake of limiting the term teaching 
ss-teaching. Under the Dalton Plan 
school faculty do a great deal of teach- 
ng between the actual class-lessons that 
form such a diminishing part of 
work if the new plan establishes 
Further, this individual and group 
ng of the new plan makes unusual 
nds on the teacher’s adaptability and 


resource. It would be well for the econ- 
omist whose privy eye is now gloating 
over the diminished amount of eclass-teach- 
ing recorded on the time-table, to realize 
that the giving up of class-teaching is, for 


¢ 


most teachers, an act of self-sacrifice 


After all, it is much easier for the capab 
teacher to deal with a whole group at a 
time than to deal in private with a series of 
difficulties that oceur in all manner of 
different ways and at inconvenient mo 
ments. For the pupils, no doubt, the new 
method is better: it certainly is not easier 
for the teachers. Outsiders do not suffi- 
ciently realize—many teachers themselves 
do not—that it is easier for a school faculty 
to teach than not to teach. If they have to 
be in the school-building at any rate, they 
enjoy actual teaching much more than set- 
ting themselves to the difficult task of 
making the pupils work on their own 
account. 

t which 


We have long passed the stage ; 
it was thought satisfactory to communicate 
to the pupil as directly as possible a certain 
amount of knowledge. Even third-rate 
professional teachers now know that what 
a pupil thinks for himself, or finds out for 
himself, is of infinitely more value to him 
than thoughts or facts communicated to 
him by somebody else. In ordinary life if 
we want a person to know something of 
which he is ignorant, we give him the in 
formation as briefly and pointedly as pos- 
sible: yet we are without sin. But in 
school things are different. We have to 
consider not only the information conveyed, 
but the effect produced on the mind by the 
process of instruction. It would be much 
easier in most cases to ‘‘tell’’ the pupils 
straight away, and far too many teachers 
yield to this temptation: but your really 
able and conscientious teacher considers in 
every case the ultimate result in education 
as well as in mere information. From the 
teacher, therefore, are demanded a watch- 


fulness and a consideration that imply a 
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serious strain quite beyond what would be 
involved in the mere communication of 
knowledge. 

The economist who gloats over the de- 
creased number of teaching hours in school 
must be made to realize that the periods 
between class-lessons are often the times 
at which the teacher does his most exhaust- 
ing work. It is well-known that the 
process of inhibition is very wearing, and 
the teacher who is doing his best for his 
pupils by making them work on their own 
account is continually inhibiting his own 
activity. He is constantly tempted to say: 
‘*Look here, my boy, that’s not the way to 
do it: this is how the thing should be 
done.’’ Instead of saying this, and accom- 
panying his words by a practical demon- 
stration, he must restrain himself, and 
exert all his energies to stimulate the pupil 
to renewed effort. This continual charging 
of individual pupils with dynamic energy 
is an exhausting process, and all the newer 
teaching methods agree in making from 
the teacher heavy demands in this direc- 
tion. Even in ordinary disciplinary self- 
government in schools, the teacher has to 
supply a great deal of the driving force, 
a demand on his energies that is all the 
more severe that he has to meet it through 
the intermediation of some of his pupils 
whom he has raised to an official position. 
Whether, therefore, we look on the dis- 
ciplinary or the instructional side, we find 
that the teacher who works by delegation 
may get better results than usual, but he 
certainly buys them by an increased ex- 
penditure of vital force, and the economist 
must not put his trust in the reduction of 
school faculties through self-government 
and self-instruction. To attain the ends 
he has at heart the economist in education 
must look elsewhere. 

JOHN ADAMS 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


ARTICULATION OF COLLEGEs 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
WITH RESPECT TO COL 
LEGE ADMISSIONS: 


THE statement of the topic o1 
is not of the writer’s making. It 
accepted, for it implies a most 
need in solving the problem of « 
mission for the individual, viz., 
secondary institution and the hig 
must articulate, they must get 
they must cooperate. The second 
has no right to object beeause all its 
ates who apply for college admi 
not accepted. The college has n 
assume a position ot superiority, 
dent judgment, or arbitrary dec 
whom it admits. What is needed is 
gent, open-minded cooperation 

What, then, are some of the mor 
tant points to be considered joi t] 
group of this kind with relation t 
admission ? 

First, it is important to reassert 
similarity that exists between t! 
the secondary unit and the colleg 
modal age of the college freshma: 
three months greater than that o! 
school graduate. During those thre« 
there has been no cataclysmal e¢! 
the candidate in his mental abilit; 
character, in the forces that moti 
or in any other of those numerous 
that determine scholastic success 
fore, the general character of th 
tion, both from the standpoint of 1 
and of content, should not differ great 
tween the upper years of high scl 
lower years of college. The modern ‘ 


ception of the function of the first 


years of the academic college supports ' 


same view. There are several courses 
distinctly secondary nature in colleg 
as some of the subjects of the se 

1A paper read at the twenty-ninth an 
ing of the North Central Association 


and Secondary Schools. 
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| are extensions upward from the ele- 
ry school. Nor is it to be assumed 
e objectives of education are sud- 
changed between the twelfth and 
teenth years of academic organization 
nstruction. In fact, there is no basis 
more abrupt break between these 
years than between the eighth and 
years of school work. Modern school 
ation has achieved an acceptable 
lution to the gap between the latter. 
Why ean we not apply the fruits of our ex- 
nee in this connection to the gap be- 

en the former? 
In the second place, not all high school 
luates are eligible to college admission. 
Not many years ago the battle was on 
st college domination of secondary 
ls. The results have been in the direc- 
of pronounced increase of freedom for 
latter. It is eminently proper that this 
i] | be SO. The slogan of the contest Was 
not all, only a small proportion, of 


school graduates enter college. 
\t present there is an inconsistency by 

of those in charge of the secondary 
ks. Having succeeded in organizing cur- 
cula for pupils who were not going to col- 
they now demand that the college ad- 
mit all who complete any of those curricula. 
Such a demand is inconsistent with 
school practice below college. Each sue- 
eeding year of school work, from the first 
le up, is selective. Not all individuals 
» complete junior high school courses 
ipso facto admitted into senior high 
school. Not every one who gets into the 


ar 


secondary school is permitted by that school 
to continue in it. In fact, not every indi- 
vidual ean enter even the elementary 
school. We do recognize differences in in- 
dividual ability below college, and attempt 
to correlate such differences with our vari- 
ons publie school units. I eare not what 
may he one’s definition of the function of 
a college, it is inconsistent with both our 
present and our past educational practice, 
even below college, to take the stand that 


any graduate of a se condary school should 
be admitted to the higher level of intellee- 
tual endeavor which the college ré presents. 

In the third place, eligibility should be 
determined by the best obtainable evidence 
as to the candidate's ability and desire to 
do college work. How can you know what 
an individual can do until he attempts to 
do it, you ask. I am not sure. The fact is 
that we have been trying to find the answer 
to this by our traditional requirements for 
college entrance, i.e., the list of approved 
secondary credits or the examinations suc- 
cessfully passed. More recently we have 
discovered that while this sort of evidence 
is highly desirable, if taken alone it omits 
other evidence that is at least fully as im- 


portant. 
The character of such evidence is three- 
fold: 


(a) The record of scholastie achievement 
in the secondary school. 

(b) The scores of intelligence and stand- 
ard tests given at the time of college en- 
trance. 

(ce) The sources of information econcern- 
ing character, educational goals, health and 
financial status. 


SeconpaRy ScHoo. ReEcorps 

Secondary school records may be taken 
at face value or they may be made the basis 
of selection. Some colleges admit any ap 
plicant who is a graduate of an aceredited 
preparatory school. Others admit only 
those graduates who are in a certain per 
centile of their class or whose average 
marks are a certain percentage above the 
minimum passing mark. Secondary records 
probably should include failures as well as 


Successes, 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
Intelligence tests as supplying admission 
information seem to be on the increase. 
The uses of this type of information are in 
such an embryonic state that one hesitates 
to make a statement about them. In all 
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probability their use will play an inereas- 
ing part in the selection of students for ad- 
mission to college, more especially when 
they are used with other information. 

It is significant that the limitations of 
these tests as a selective instrument are 
being clarified and emphasized. Of great 
importance also is the differentiation among 
intelligence tests as, for example, the dis- 
tinction now recognized between the predic- 
tion test and the diagnostic test, perhaps a 
more nearly correct representation is to say 
the use of intelligence tests for predictive 
or diagnostie purposes. They seem to adapt 
themselves to the latter use with more ap- 
parent usefulness than to the former. For 
example, they, with standardized tests in 
subject-matter, are a very great help in 
sectioning large groups of students pursu- 
ing the same subject, such as freshman 
English or mathematies. 

Just what the future will see as a result 
of experimentation going on now it is im- 
possible to say. We may safely assume, 
however, that scientifie education will go 
forward in the direction of knowing more 
about the human material upon which it 
works, in order to do a better job and do it 
relatively more economically. Higher edu- 
cation must eventually be organized in con- 
formity with scientific development in this 
direction. 


Sources oF INFORMATION 


Information concerning character, health, 
financial status and desires and attitudes— 
in short personal qualities other than seho- 
lastic—is indispensable. We should know 
whether the motive that caused the person 
to seek college is natural or artificial—.e., 
whether it is primarily educational or 
athletie or social. High school valedicto- 
rians may fall victims to college failure 
when compelled to fight the wolf and de- 
fend the sheepskin at the same time. The 
highest I.Q. may shrink to mediocrity and 
find himself on the delinquent or exclusion 


list if he sees his new opportunities 
lege mainly in the light of a char 
social or athletic notoriety. 

Your reply to this is that such eas 
so exceptional as to be no safe guid 
administration procedure. Very tr 
reply that the very possibility of such } 
pening is an index to our problem 
ranking in secondary school, plus hig 
telligence rating, plus an earnest atti! 
fair interest in study and ordinary | 
tence equals high probability of colleg 
cess. Subtract materially from any 
of these three major elements and thx 
lem immediately becomes a quest 
whether the individual involved is 
timber for college. On the other har 
mediocre amount of one element, s 
intelligence, might be compensated 
an extraordinary amount of another 
as persistence, thus making the prob 
of college success, in the case of an ir 
vidual possessing such, as great as \ 
possessing a desirable amount of ea 
tor. Here, in fact, is the core of th: 
problem of admission as far as it is 
upon selection. It is to judge the b 
between assets and handicaps in t! 


of each applicant. To select intelligent 


one must have the most reliable int 
tion possible along each of the thre 
indicated. 


In the fourth place, the college shou 


recognize that there are individual di! 
ences among the individuals who ha‘ 
right to be admitted into it. These d 


ences concern both capacity and inter 


The recognition that should be given « 
to mean adjustment of course, both in ¢ 


y 
Li 


tent and in methods of presentation of su 


ject-matter, to fit the specific needs o 
groups taught. Such groups should | 
homogenous as it is possible to make t 
with reference to possible achievement 
the matter in question. I mean simply t 
where a freshman class is large en 
to require several sections, in Englis! 





tar 
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nle, the only defensible policy of edu- 
nal organization is to divide the stu- 
ts according to their ability to do col- 
freshman English, and not according 
ether they happen to register first, or 

‘names begin with A, M or X. 
continue traditional procedure in this 
tion is to fly in the face of scientifi- 
determined fact, and to make it ap- 
that we are either stupid or bigoted. 
erimentation has proven that at least 
weaker students in a subject will do 
er if taught by themselves, even in 
ses of the same number, than if they are 
cht with students of markedly different 
acity. It is true that the degree and 
nature of benefit accruing to the abler stu- 
by 


One significant fact, at least, is that our 


this segregation is not as clear. 
| theory has been badly perforated, viz., 
is an incentive for a poor student to 
n the same class with the bright one. 
To admit the existence of individual 
ferences is a disturbing factor to arbi- 
trary requirement and to machine made 
organization. But admit it we must sooner 
or later. Differences in attitude and in- 
stinct are quite as significant as those in 
pacity. Within a university the same 
student will spend from two to four or 
more times as many hours per week in pre- 
paring work in his professional courses as 
he spends upon academic courses. Prob- 
ly a fairly reliable index of his attitude 
is to be found in his boasting of how little 
time he spends on one and how much on 
the other. 
This leads me to my fifth point. The col- 
lege should, as far as it is able, fit its train- 
ing to the capacity and interest of the indi- 


vidual student. The more carefully we 


select our students the greater the obliga- 

n we have toward them. By admitting 
them, we have said, ‘‘You are the person 
whom we think we ean serve better than 
we can someone else.’’ Failure of the stu- 


dent under such circumstances argues 
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strongly for failure on our part, either in 
selecting or after selection 


} 


He is individually picked. He should 
receive individual consideration in train- 
ing. What does this involve? The first 
thing is continuous, close-up study of the 
individual by the college. Not mere per- 
sonal or mere intimate acquaintance, but 
intelligently planned, effectively executed 
study of the individual. On the results of 
such study, plus the information collected 
before the individual is admitted, should 
be based the advisement given him. This 
advisement should have the individual as 
its center, not the curriculum of the insti 
tution. 

This personal service will seek not 
merely to get the individual started right, 
but to keep him going right. If he is fail 
ing, the institution is under obligation to 
find a reason. Wherever the cause, its 
location should reduce future scholastic 
mortality. This sort of a program does 
not mean a different course of study for 
every student, as some of its opponents 
assert. Important as individual differences 
are, individual similarities are just as im- 
portant, and even more numerous. To give 
adequate care to the individual does not 
mean doing away with group instruction 
or with organized curricula. It does mean 
fundamental placement in relatively homog- 
enous groups; curricula whose materials 
are selected, organized and taught with 
reference to the needs of the people to 
whom they are taught; and adaptation, 
within limits, of the curriculum to the spe- 
cific need of each individual admitted. 

Sixth and finally, the college should 
recognize in practical application the prin- 
ciple of variability of subject requirement 
for admission. Specifically, this means 
that if a college believes that an individual 
should have studied, let us say, the equiva- 
lent of four college years of ancient lan- 
guage, before being granted a bachelor’s 


degree, then the college should admit him, 
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if he is otherwise desirable, and give him 
the chance to get what he needs to fill that 
the 


have, 


requirement. If institution believes 
that he the 


equivalent of three college years of social 


should shall we say, 
science, let his high school training in that 
field be accepted for its proper value by 
fulfillment of 
Many institutions aecept this 


the eollege toward this re- 
quirement. 
principle now by permitting students to 


enter and make up certain entrance re- 
quirements. 

The application of this principle would 
tend to unify the individual’s educational 
eareer between high school and at least the 


first two years of college. 


SUMMARY 
To summarize, we may say this: The best 
interests of the individuals whose careers 
are at stake will be served largely to the 
degree that the secondary school and the 
college cooperate. Certain factors tend to 
bring this about: They are: 
(1) The 
of the need of lessening the break between 


increasingly wide recognition 


secondary school and college. 

(2) The scientifically established fact of 
individual differences among students ad- 
mitted to college on any basis of selection. 
The recognition of the fact that the 
probable educative variability of a given 


(3) 


individual between the secondary and col- 
legiate period is negligible. 

(4) The college will benefit greatly by 
securing additional, carefully selected, re- 
liable information concerning the individ- 
ual during his high school career, with 
respect to personal qualities other than 
scholastic. 

(5) The first prerequisite for any period 
of education is to define its aims and its 
With these clearly in mind we can 
then determine who should be admitted, 
what he should be taught and what meth- 
ods of instruction should be employed. 
Standards are relative only and must be 
measured in terms of 


gual. 


achievement with 
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reference to some known need. Th 
terested in the work of elementary 
secondary education have for some , 
working statement 


When 
country have worked as long and hay 


been upon a 


jectives. colleges through 


ten as far in the statements of the 
jectives as the progress already made j; 
these other fields, it will not be surprising 
if some of the objectives of education a; 
found to be continuous from the kin 
garten through the college. It may be 1 
physical education, for example, is one su 
objective. 
College admission is a concern of the 
ondary school, because that school has 
inescapable duty to its graduate to ma 
the college as intelligent as possibl 
cerning that graduate during the pe 
of his high school training. 
College admission is a concern of 
college, because by it the college determines 
not merely whom it will admit, but 
sets up measures and standards accord 
to which it is obligated to those who 


admits, for their intellectual achievement 
and socialization during the time that t 
remain its students. Their failure is a 
the 


commendation. 


flection on college: their 


SUCCeSS 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE SITUATION 
IN CALIFORNIA!’ 
WHEN the Bureau of Education Bulleti 
35, 1919, on the junior college, was publish 
21 public junior colleges were reported 
This 
one half of the public junior colleges 
entire United States at that time. Since, ther 
fore, California has gone farther in the 


the state of California. was mo! 


1 This paper was read before the Massachusetts 


School Masters Club on 
George F. Zook, of the Bureau of Educat 
recommend 


December 15, wi 


eussed the junior college as 
} 


Massachusetts by the commission of which | 


director. 


the junior college idea than any 
monwealth, it follows that her experi- 
t field of educational endeavor should 
iliar interest to Massachusetts, which 
considering the advisability of es- 
number ot state-supported junior 
or college movement in California 
id to have passed through three stages 
ment. (1) The 


state legislature passed an act author- 


permissive stage. In 
high school board ot any high school 
“prescribe post-graduate courses ot 
the graduates of such high schools or 


schools, which courses of study shall 























ate the studies prescribed in the first 
rs of the university course.” Fresno 
first to take advantage of this permis- 
and by 1910 there were ten such up- 
| extensions of the high school, with a com- 

enrollment of about seven hundred stu- 


1917 


ed the junior college as an integral part 


The recognition stage. The law of 


secondary system of the state. Provision 
le by this law that any high school dis- 


* 


ng an assessed valuation of $3,000,000 
rganize a junior college. Admission was 
high school graduation or by special 
Sixty 


work (semester hours) beyond a four 


sion of the principal or dean. 


rh school course was to be required for 


ion. All courses of study were to be 
1 by the state board of education. 
eounty aid, which at that time 


to $75 per student in average daily 
and which, in 1920, 


90 per student, was granted to all regu- 


ance was increased 
organized junior colleges. 

e University of California, through its 
ttee on eredentials, set up the following 
ards which must be met by all junior col- 
full 
the university for work done in the 
(a) 
| he the same as for the University af 
ia. (b) The program of studies must 


res hefore their students could receive 


college. Admission requirements 


le at least two full-vear courses of col- 
te grade in English, history, mathematies, 
(ec) Laboratory 
ent must be adequate to afford proper 
s for giving science courses of collegiate 


en language and science. 
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grade, and must cost, over above 


and 


school requirements, from $1,500 to $3,000. (d) 


Libraries must be enlarged to meet the new 


demands of college work books 


lor relterence 
Master of Arts 


considered the minimum scholastix 


(e) The degree ot should be 
requirement 
tor taculty members. (tf) Salaries must be ade- 
quate to secure competent 
junior college courses. 

The law of 1917, above outlined, together with 
the active support given to the idea by the two 
leading universities of the state, stimulated in 
terest in the movement to such an extent that in 
1919, when Bulletin No. 35, on the 


lege, was published, there were 21 junior col- 


junior col 


leges in California, having an estimated enroll- 
ment of 1,800 students. 


(3) The affiliation staae. The junior college 
law of 1921 provided for three types of junior 
college: (a) The single district type, where a 
single high school district having an average 


daily attendance of 400 high school pupils, and 
taxation 


col 


i 


an assessed valuation for purposes of 


of $10,000,000, desires to organize a junior 
lege; (b) the union junior college, which may 
be organized by the union of two or more union 
high school districts, having a combined average 
daily attendance of 400 pupils and an assessed 
valuation of $10,000,000; (c) the county 


junior 


college, which may be organized and mai 


tained by all the territory in not ir 
cluded 


junior college organization, provided there are 


a cout t\ 


in a single or union district type of 


100 high school pupils in average daily attend- 
ance and an assessed valuation of $10,000,000 
in the territory proposed to be included in the 
county junior college district. 

The law of 1921 also provided that junior 
colleges organized under, or complying with its 
provisions, might be discontinued bv the state 
their average daily at 


board of edueation if 


tendance fell below 75 students. tecularlyv es- 
tablished 


to receive $2,000 ner annum from 


under this law, were 
] 


junior colleges, 
the junior eo 
lege fund and $100 per student in average daily 
attendance. It was likewise provided that the 


roverning board of anv accredited junior eol- 
lege complving with the provisions of the law 
of 1921 might enter into an agreement of affilia 
tion with the University of California. Under 
such an agreement the collegiate courses would 


he subiect to approval and faeulty members 
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would need to be acceptable to the university Il. Junrion CoLLeGe DEPARTM 
authorities. Junior colleges in the same cities TEACHERS COLLEX 
vith teachers colleges might also arrange to be ' 

Chico - 
annexed to or taken over by the teachers col- Humbolt 9 : 
leges, in which case they would come under the Fresno ‘ 
direct oversight of the state superintendent of San Diego OR4 
public instruction, as director of education, as San Jose 
well as being on terms of affiliation with the Santa Barbara 
University of California. Potals 

At one time or another, since the be grinning 
. Jp ( EGES CoM 
of the junior college movement in California, IT! en Ka 
4 , LARLY ESTABLISHED UNDI I 
35 districts have reported the organization ot 
such institutions. Thirteen of these are not Chaffey 227 
functioning at present. Three ot the discon- Fullerton <1 
" } mdestr 1& 
tinued junior colleges were absorbed by the Mod ’ . 
: . . Riverside 
erection of the Southern Branch otf the Univer- : s 
. . > sacramento 7 
sity of California out of what was formerly ; 
, : mn . San Mateo? 44 
the Los Angeles Normal School. These were 
: Santa Ana f 
located at Hollvwood, Long Beach and Los m4 ; - 
. iOtais . 
Ang les and enrolled about one halt of the stu- - T+ 
Grand Totals i 
dents reported as attending junior colleges in 
1919, The other ten to cease tunctioning as Comparative eost to the stat 


junior colleges were connected with high schools the first two vears of college inst 


at Anaheim, Auburn, Hemet, Imperial, Red junior colleges, as compared wit! 


Bluff, Salinas, San Luis Obispo, Stockton, Tur- sity of California, is of interest to } 
lock and Yreka. Some of these districts found setts in the present discussion. The ? 
junior college attendance too small to justify dents in average daily attendance 

continuance, others found the tax burden too lege departments of hick pelnaln onal 


heavy. It was as a result of the lessons learned aid $90 per student, or $25,560. The 1,698 


in connection with the junior colleges organized dents in average daily attendance 


under the laws of 1907 and 1917 that the provi- egllege departments of teachers ¢ 
sions of the law of 1921, requiring at least $19,- other junior colleges established und 
000,000 in tax valuation and an average daily of 1921 cost the state $100 per stud 


attendance in the high school of 400 pupils, Jump sum of $2,000 per annum to « 
were enacted. 13 institutions, or a total of $195,800, 1 
grand total of $221,360 given by the st 
TYPES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE, AND AT 
TENDENCE FOR 1922-23, IN CALI 
FORNIA: 


of junior colleges for the year 1922-2 
fornia. The minimum cost per stud 
university for freshman and sophomors 

I. Junior CoLLEGE DEPARTMENTS OF HIGH SCHOOLS is not less than $350 per year. If t 1,982 


Total Average students in average daily attendance in the 2 
Name of Junior College Enrollment Daily junior colleges of the state had be t 
Attendance the number of first and second year st 
Azusa (Citrus Union) 42 23 the two branches of the University 
Bakersfield (Kern County Union) 94 60 fornia, the cost to the state would |} 
El Centro (Central Union) 34 “5 $693,700, or 3.13 times as much. 
Eureka 40 27 It is, of course, true that the local 
Pomona 54 46 = = eae ae 
Hollister (San Benito Union) 59 39 ans 0b ene ~~ the Giterencs & 
Santa Maria 13 9 2San Mateo was just organized i! 
Santa Rosa 45 45 one year only beyond high school. It w 
Taft 20 7 reach the required enrollment of 75 st 


Totals 401 284 second year is added. 











ishes in the way of aid and the final 
nstruction of junior college students. 
cost, however, will not average over 
student, including the state aid, which 
at it cost on an average about $100 
tudent to educate him in a junior col- 
the first two years of the state uni- 
When account is taken of the economy 
in having their children at home 
these years instead of having to main- 
em at a distant college town, as well as 
attraction which the presence of a 
ege lends to a community, the balance 
ore in favor of the junior college than 
ve figures would indicate. 
|, of course, want to know something 
quality of scholastic work done in the 
colleges. In a recent survey*® it was 
hat 33 per cent. of the teachers in Cali- 
unior colleges connected with high 
d either the doctor’s or master’s de- 
le in junior colleges connected with 
colleges 51 per cent. of the teachers 
t degree of scholastic training. All 
ollege teachers must have the California 
school eredential which requires at least 
vear of graduate work beyond an A.B. de- 
fence, the actual training of the teach- 
the junior colleges is better than would 
ear from the percentages given. It would 
r, therefore, that junior college students 
ve instruction which is the equivalent of 
given in the first two years of the large 
ersities, where instruction is largely in the 
ls of instructors and assistants whose train- 
d experience is not so good as that which 


‘ colleges’ teachers are found to possess. 
\ll the junior colleges were found to have at 
st the minimum requirements in library and 

tory facilities, although the larger units 
| those eonnected with teachers colleges made 

hetter showing in regard to these items. The 
ses of study are being organized in accord- 

ith the recommendations of the junior 
ce committee of the High School Princi- 

Convention. The minimum subject re- 
rements are as follows: English, six semester 

rs, in addition to matriculation test in Eng- 
fundamentals; physical education and 


W. M. Proctor, ‘*The junior college in Cali 


’ Sch. Rev., Vol. XXXI, No. 5, May, 1923, 
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health, four hours; social science, six hours: 
science or mathematics, six hours; additional 
courses so arranged as to show at least 20 hours 
in one department; a total of 64 semester hours 
for the junior certificate, which entitles the 
junior college student to full junior standing 
either in Stanford University or the University 
ot California. 

When the acid test of achievement in the up- 
per divisions of the colleges and universities is 
applied the junior college students are found to 
be making good. Beginning with the study of 
Gray,* and verified by subsequent investiga- 
tions, it has been shown that the students who 
remained in the junior colleges for two years 
and then went to the universities have made 
better scholastic records than their high school 
classmates who went directly to the universities 
on graduation from high school. Where the 
factors of ability and economic independence 
are equal, the reason for the superior achieve- 
ment of the junior college students probably 
lies in the fact that they receive individual at- 
tention, have fewer distractions and have an 
opportunity to find themselves in relation to a 
life career motive before going up to the uni- 
versities, hence apply themselves with greater 
effectiveness than their friends who went to the 
universities directly from high school. 

Although the evidence seems to indicate that 
the junior colleges in California have been mak- 
ing satisfactory progress in recent vears along 
the lines of material equipment, strengthening 
of teaching force, broadening of financial back 
ground, enrichment of program of studies, and 
the raising of scholarship standards, there is 
one phase of the situation which gives concern 
to the friends of the movement. The increase 
in attendance upon junior colleges has not kept 
pace with the increase of first and second year 
students in the colleges and universities of Cali- 
fornia. It is apparent that while the junior 
college has many points in its favor it has not 
been able to attract and hold a sufficient num- 
ber of students to warrant the assumption that 
it will, at any time in the near future, take the 
place of the first two vears in the overcrowded 
universities. There is even a suspicion that the 
presence of a junior college in a community 
encourages a great manv more voung people to 

*A. A. Gray, ‘‘The junior college in Cali 
fornia,’’ Sch. Rev., Vol. 23, pp. 465-473. 
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go on to higher institutions directly from high 
school, as well as after completing the junior 
college years, than was formerly the case. 
Students of the junior college movement are 
coming to feel that one solution of the problem 
lies in adding to the two years now allotted to 
the junior college the eleventh and twelfth 
years of the high school with which it is asso- 
ciated, thus making a four year institution out 
of it. 
school would then become a part of the junior 


The first two years of the four year high 


high school, which would in that case be made 
Thus 
secondary education would be covered by two 
institutions of The first of 
these high 
would be made up of the early adolescent group, 
which would be brought without break through 


up of grades seven, eight, nine and ten. 


four years each. 


institutions—the junior school 


to age sixteen, the school-leaving age most com- 
monly recognized by state law at the present 
The 


would cover later adolescence and bring 


time. second institution—the junior col- 
lege 
its students through the liberal arts phase of 
education up to the professional or advanced 
cultural phases, which would then be had in 
universities made up of groups of professional 
and higher liberal arts colleges. The four vear 


junior college would be more attractive to 
vouth because it would have a larger student 
body, separate buildings and grounds, more 
enapable faculty, and be able to maintain all 
those student activities so dear to the adoles- 
cent heart. 

The problem in Massachusetts seems to be to 
adequately meet the need of young people who 
desire liberal training beyond what is now af- 
forded by the high schools, but who are not able 
to secure admission to the privately endowed 
colleges and universities of the state. Such a 
need would be more satisfactorily met by the 
creation of a series of junior colleges, connected 
with existing high schools, and located in strate- 
gie centers throughout the state, than by the 
Professional and 
advanced liberal be taken 
of by existing institutions, but the completion 


of secondary education logically belongs to sec- 


creation of a state university. 


edueation can eare 


ondary institutions, and the junior college is 
For prob- 


distinctly a secondary institution. 
ably one third of the annual state appropria- 
tion necessary to support a state university, not 
to mention the original investment for buildings 
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and grounds, the state could giv. 


which would make possible the 


of fifteen or twenty junior col] 


sions ot existing high schools. 
be done, it would be safe to pred 
chusetts would not long continues 
twenty-fifth place among the states 
in the percentage of its own hich 
ates who go on to higher instituti 
ing. The matter of the two or t!] 
tvpe of junior college organizatior 
be left to be determined by each ce 
the light of local conditions and a 
necessities. 


WILLIAM Ma 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SECTION OF EDUCATION OF TH 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
THE British Association for the A 
this 
August 7 to 13, under the preside 
David Bruce. 
the Section of 


Dr. Ernest Barker, principal of King’ 


of Science meets year in Tor 
The president’s 
Edueation will be d 
London, well known for his writing 
ical history and thought, who will s; 
subject “The nature and conditions of 
freedom in universities.” 
The program in brief is: 
Teaching of the 
PROFESSOR WRONG, 


history and ge 
British Empire: 
Mode rn 


Youna, Secretary of the 


; 


tendencies in geography 
Middlesex 
Committee. 

hetwe 


Interchanae of teachers 


branches of education: Proressor P 
principal of the London Training C 
Modern developments in method 
adult education: Dr. HEATH. 
Modern developments in science teach 
STEWART. 
The place of classics in a secondary 


cation: Mr. LEGGE. 


The Canadian university: Str Ropert FA 


An educational experiment in rural 


wan: Prorressor G. M. Weir, U: 
British Columbia. 

The adolescent education act in Onta 
J. P. CowLes. 

Selection of pupils for auriliary 


S. B. SIncLarr. 
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administration in Canada: Rev ast year for grants to those intermediate schools 

( ; late minister of education for of Northern Ireland that chose to remain under 

the Southern authority These se! s have since 

hologist and the education committee: ‘ er the aut t Nort M str 
Burt, London County Council Educa 

ment. BUDGETS OF GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


cu riculum 
Mr. A. H. Hope. 
Sectional Sessions.—With Section of Psy 
coefficients of 
Messrs. 


Toronto: 


‘‘The use of partial 
educational research’’ by 
Holmes, 


. ford, Brennand and 


r scholarship and promotion,’’ by Dr. 


‘The training of pupils intended for 


Lectures.— ‘Sense of humor in chil 
Dr. Charles Kimmins, chief inspector 
ation department, London County 
‘Voice production’’ Sir Richard Paget. 
Features One or more one-act plays in 


Program of music by Canadian com- 


Exhibition of Canadian 


paintings. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN 
IRELAND 

s month sees the beginning of the opera- 
the education act in Belfast and Derry, 
It will not be fully operative through- 
rthern Ireland for another year, accord- 
the London Times Educational Supple- 
“Not till October will the counties begin 
sk of preparing their administrative ma- 
The task will not be easy, for, before 
gional committee can be set up, the dis- 
over which they are to have authority 
be marked out, and delimitation may in 
those 
the rectification 


arouse feelings not unlike 


cases 

red up by the question of 
boundary between Northern Ireland and 

Free State.” 

e Supplement goes on to state: 


incial estimates for education in the Free 


Stat nd in Northern Ireland, which have been 
shed this week, naturally suggest compari 
ns. One notices that the Free State estimates 


of all kinds are 
last 
Ireland exceed those of 


r educational services less by 
than the 
estimates of Northern 

ear by £55,413. The 


reducing the primary teachers’ sal- 


£2 27 estimates of year, while 


Free State is saving 
£303,790 by 
es; 1t is spending £5,000 less than last year on 
versities and colleges, £3,141 less on ‘‘science 
1 art,’’ and £9,644 less on reformatories and in 
iustrial schools. To the sum of 
£11,000 has to 


those savings 


aside 


be added, the 


amount set 


THE following budgets of the Un versities ol 
Heidelberg and Freiburg and of the 
School of Karlsruhe illustrate th 


dition of 


German universities 
The total budget for 1914-1915 
1923-1924, 2,790,135 gold 


notwithstanding an increase of the num 


was 3,152,800 
gold marks; for 
marks, 


ber of laboratories and teaching positior 


The annual budget of the various institutes 
in the University of Freiburg during the year 
1914-1915 amounted to 98,571 gold marks: for 
the year 1924-1925, 35,398 gold marks. The 
University Library received in 1914-1915 26,000 
gold marks, in 1924-1925, 7,000 gold marks 


A number of departments in the universities 


ot Baden have been cancelled: at Heidelberg 
the positions of lecturer for Turkish and 
Arabie and for Russian and Hebrew; and the 


Pathological Department for Cancer Research; 
Musik 


ing rooms 


at Freiburg, lecturers for Russian, and 


Drawing, Orthopedic Institute, rea 


for mathematics, sciences and medicine, the 


Pathological Institute; at Karlsruhe, the Botar 


ical Institute. 
In 1923 the salary of a full professor ranged 
from 335 to 387.50 marks monthly; for an 


‘ 


‘extraordinary i ausserordentlicher ) protessor 


from 245 to 292.50 marks. The pre-war salary 
1914, 416.67 marks 


however. must he 


of a full professor was, in 
this 


monthly. To amount, 
added the 
have practically disappeared. During the past 


received 10 M. for 


income from students’ fees which 


winter a protessor 


student for one hour per week In 1914 the 
students’ fees for a professor of anatom ' 
Heidelberg amounted to 41,000 M.: Physiol 


23,000 M.; Chemistry, 35,000 M 
13,000 M. In Freiburg: Medicine, 


Anatomy, 30,000 M. 


Roman Law, 


11.000 M 


The state paid for each student, beside he 
fees contributed by the student himself as 
follows: 

1912-1913 1923-1994 
Universities 155 M 156M 
Technical Schools 582 30 


is due to increase in members and 


1 The decrease 


decrease in facilities 
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were required to 


M. fi 


and 


Foreign students pay an 


medicine, science and 
120 M. for 
ot 


individuals, 


extra tee ot 160 Tr 


technical subjects, other sub- 


On numerous re- 


the total 


jects, per term. account 


ductions rranted to 
amount paid by foreigners amounted to 105 M. 


fi 78 M. 


students Beginning 


medi ne, ¢ 


students ‘te., and for 


r 
subject 


Tees 


with 
to 


other 


these have been reduced 


19 


per 


24, 


term. 


Kaster 
30 M. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN MEXICO 
12.5 


In 


AN 


school 


of per cent. in the total 
registration the Federal District 
f Mexico for the typical month of 
1923 as compared 1922 
shown in official statistics published in the May 
Bulletin of the Pan-American The 
total 1922 152,461, 17.4 
per cent. of the population, and for 1923 was 


increase 


schools 0 


June with June is 


Union. 


for was which was 
171, 648, which was 19 per cent. of the popula 
tion. 

The increase in normal school enrollment was 


from 737 to 2,914 students. There were 6,614 


university students last June as compared with 


4,639 in June 1922. The registration in schools 
of fine arts and musie grew in the same period 
from 3,096 to 8,459. 

Other statistics follow: 
1923 
89,340 


22,360 


1922 


} 84,899 


Publie primary schools 
Private primary schools 


4,29 
6,094 
7,131 


15, 


Kindergartens 7 
Evening schools 


and 


] day and evening schools 13,957 


Illiteracy centers 
507 


160 


Technica 
Indigene culture 
the 


not under 


the 


Publie institutions 


jurisdiction of Department 


of Public 


“=o 


site 


Instruction 8 


The aims of the Department of Public In- 
struction, as stated by an official, are: (1) The 


» 


2) the develop- 
the effort to 
(4) the devel- 


the esthetic life; (5) emphasis on 


lessening of adult illiteracy; ( 
of (3) 


make children “learn by doing ;” 


ment vocational schools; 
opment of 
physieal education; (6) developing a national 


istie spirit of education. 


STANDARDS FOR TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


Tue American Council on Education, at its 
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Washington 


proved reports on junior college 


annual meeting in 


training institutions similar to 


accrediting coll 


ea 


eges approved in 192 


The definition states that “The norma 


or teachers colleges are 


institutions 


education with two-year, three-year 


year curricula designed to afford suc] 


and technical education as will f 


] 


L 


teach in elementary and secondary sc} 


The requirement tor 


a 


admission 


four-year secondary school course 


diploma the minimum requirements s 


eredit; 
] 


aevree, 


60 semester hours of 


with the baccalaureate 


hours. 


tor 


or 


Under enrollment, a minimum of 80 


fully matriculated is called for in t 


} 
i 


1e | 


curricula; for the four-year curricula 


imum enrollment should be 100 
lated students, with not 


junior and senior years. 


“The size of the faculty should bear a 


relation to the program of the institut 


Pull 
fewer than 


\ 


number of students, and the number « 


offered.” 


The training of the head of a department 


be, (a) in institution, 


b 


a two-year 
for a master’s degree; and 
} 


+ 


offering four-year curricula, the doctor’ 


represent d by 


technical 


or the equivalent 


as 


ing professional or 


cases efficiency of well 


taken 


teaching as 


be 


institution 


of graduate work should 


A degree-giving should 


tral 


| 


n+ 


large part by the ratio which the num! 


of with 


scholarly 


rank 
and success 
the total 


administering 


sons professorial 
achievement, 
teachers bears to 


staff. 


accrediting agencies 


as 
teaching (In 
would not ord 


to make it retroactive.) 


A teaching schedule exceeding 16 hours per ¥ 


per instructor or classes, exclusive 


lectures, of more than 30 students sh 


preted as endangering educational 
The 
iceredited 
of 
be (a 


minimum annual operating 


normal school or 


of interest, 


off: 


clusive payment 


should for institutions 


#1) 
u 


+} 


numit 


sound 


. 


nar 


] 


¢ 


effi 


’ 


curricula only, not less than $25,000; 


institutions offering three-year and four-y 


ricula, not less than $50,000. At 


} 
le 


teachers 


i 


+ 


} 


y 


+ 
I 











iting income should be derive ] from 
es, other than students’ fees. 

school or teachers college should have 
jistributed, professionally administered 


ring specifically upon the subjects 

i a definite annual appropriation for 

se of new books. Institutions offering 
ricula should have at least eight 
umes, exclusive of public documents, 

brary. 

to make practice teaching and obser 
nifying and dominant characteristics 
ila of normal schools and teachers 
quate provision should be made as to 


of pupils enrolled in the training 


the number and preparation of the 
S the training department, and the 

practice teaching and observation re 
f each eandidate for graduation. 


that the 


universities 


report states 


of 
institu 


accrediting 
and 


} 
rd colleges 


as 
of 


be based upon meeting the following 


r the technieal training teachers 


im requirements, in addition to compli- 
th the requirements for standard col- 
and universities as to admission, gradua- 


ning and schedule of faculty, and size 


one full-time professor devoting 


exclusively to courses in education. 


Adequate facilities for practice teaching 

servation according to the principles sug 
f ove 

Adequate provision in the library for tech 


periodicals on education. 
h a formulated curriculum or announce 


urses in education as will duly empha 


ical character of the preparation 


COURSES FOR CONNECTICUT TEACH- 
ERS AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


iddition to the usual program of profes- 
courses in education given for teachers in 
te under the auspices of the Yale Univer- 
Department of Education, an effort will be 
e by the department to arrange additional 
rses for the year 1924~25 if the demand ex- 
before May 1 is sufficient to warrant it. 
in English, 
nth century poetry, during the first term, 


e suggested courses include 


ed by some branch of modern literature 
second, and courses in American history 


beginners and second year French to be 
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HU 
given throughout the year Mathematies for 
Grades VII, VIII and 1X dealing with content. 
organization and method, consisting of detailed, 
critical and constructive study of the subject. 


designed especially to meet the require! 


teachers ot 


mathematics in inior | | hools 
and in grades VII-IX will also be given 
throughout the year. The first term cours 
art will deal with the teaching of fine and in 
dustrial arts in the elementary school and in the 
second term a course in art appreciatio ’ 
study of the application Ot art to every-day 
environment, in school and out, has beer 
planned. An effort will be made to arrange 


courses In any subject not mentioned above tor 
which sufficient demand is expressed 
by 


the Yale University faculty in university build 


All the courses will be 


riven meme s ol 


ings. 


They are given primarily for the benefit 


of publie-school teachers, but private-school 


teachers and other qualified persons will be 


registered when the capacity ol the classe eX 


ceeds the demand of public school teachers 


Certificates of credit are given for the 


tory completion of a term’s work in any sub 


ject. These credits are accepted in lieu of ex 


the 


Edueation in 


aminations 
ot 


by Connecticut State 


ay part 


ment fulfilment of certain re 


quirements for state certificates 


THE AWARD OF FELLOWSHIPS AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


ScHOLARSHIPS and fellowships amount 


$37,000 have been awarded in the Yale Uni 


versity Graduate School for the next academic 
vear. The 109 students receiving these award 
have degrees from 72 universities and college 


in this country and abroad TI ey represent 31 


states and six foreign the largest 


countries, 


number, 24, coming from Connecticut 


Other 


states and countries represented by three 


10: Pennsv! 
Texas, 5; New 


or 
more are, in order: Massachusetts, 


vania, 7; Canada, 6; Ohio and 


York, 4; Ind ana, Illino Kar : West Vir 
rinia and California, 3 

‘Twenty five fields of study are represented 
in the awards, English having the largest num 
ber of students, 18, chemistry 12, social and 
political science, history ; i geology Y, educt 
tion and physiolo and physiological chem 
istry 8, zoology 6, philosophy and psychology 
5. classical langwuaves and bactet patho 











HOS 


ogy and publie health 4. Botany and physics 


have three each; transportation, mathematics 


and mining and metallurgy, two each; and 


vertebrate paleontology, Semitics, German, 


Romance languages and electrical engineering, 
one each. 

The Seessel Fellowships, awarded preferably 
to candidates holding Ph.D. degrees, have been 
Wilhelmi, Ph.D., Univer- 


sity of Rostock, 1917, of Schwerin, Germany. 


awarded to Hedwig 
The Cheney Fellowship for investigation in the 
chemistry of silk will be held by Floyd S. Daft, 
of Griswold, Iowa, a graduate of Simpson 
1921; the DuPont 
Roger EK. Blackburn, of Aberdeen, Washington, 
a graduate of Stanford University, in 1922; 
and the National Re 
search Fellowship by Robert D. Coghill, B. A., 
Kansas, 1921, M. S., 1922, of 
The Bishop Museum Fel- 
lowships will be held by Erling Christopher- 
sen, Ph.B., Yale University, 1920, of Christi- 
ania, Norway; Patrick Marshall, B.A., B.Se., 
New Zealand University, 1891, M.A., 
University, 1892, of Wellington, New Zealand, 
and Chester K. Wentworth, B.S., University of 
Chicago, 1918, M.S., State University of lowa, 
1921, Ph.D., 1923, of 


College, in Fellowship by 


Tuberculosis Association 


University of 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


Otago 


lowa City, Iowa. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF CLARK 
UNIVERSITY 

following resolutions asking for the re 

Wallace W. 

University, have been signed by 

the 


THE 
moval of Atwood, president of 


Clark 


prominent 


many 


alumni of university in the 


eastern states. 

WHEREAS, the alumni of Clark University, resi 
dent in the Atlantic States, having learned through 
reports of faculty and students, magazine and 
newspaper articles and other sources of the results 
of the new academic policy at Clark University; and 

WHEREAS, It that the 


administration unable to main- 


evident to them 


seems 


present has been 
tain the confidence of the faculty, the students and 
the general public interested in education; and 
WueEREAS, The institution has already lost some 
of its ablest 


inereasir 


most instructors and 


difficulty attract teachers of 


and promising 


ean with 


ig 
high attainment and advanced students of serious 
purpose; and 

WHEREAS, the 


versity has steadily declined since the present ad- 


academic reputation of the uni 
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ministration assumed control, unt 
the worth of a degree from Clark is its 
perilled; and 

} 


WHEREAS, The 
totally indifferent to the history and t 


present administrat 


Clark University and is wantonly ar 


sacrificing the academic 


= 


pre stige, t 
iplisl I 


earnest sch 


earned through years of accon 
spirit of enlightened and 
has always characterized Clark Universit 

WuerEAs, The 


avoidably aligning 


present administrat 
the alumni, students 
ulty of the university into openly host 
developing a 


is inevitably spirit 


criticism and antagonism, which is as 
ing to character as it is fatal to seh 
WHEREAS, They feel that the senti: 
neither a 


representative alumni was 


adequately expressed in the resolutions 
Worcester in June, 1923, and that the « 
body, wherever located, are deeply cor 
the future of the university, therefore, | 
Resolved, That the undersigned, alur 
University, urge upon the board of t 
immediate removal of the president, t 
sible head of the present administrat 
replacement by an educational administ 
will be able to gather about him a b 
students the hig 
Clark to its 


educational w 


ers and 
tional 


enviable 


responsive to 
ideals and thus restore 
position in the 
further 

Resolved, That the undersigned alur 
indorse the recent action of the Washing 
Club and the Pacific Coast Alumni 
set of like purpose al 


urge other bodies of interested alum 


resolutions of 


lar action, and further urge all alumni 
themselves fully with the 
university in the 
will lead them to 

Resolved, That a 
sent to each member of the board of 
Washington the Pacific Coast 


and given other necessary publicity. 


present situ: 
confidence that such | 
similar action; be it 

copy of these re so] 


Alumni, to 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


+ thy 


Tue distinguished service medal o1 
velt Memorial Association for 1924 
awarded to Dr. Charles W. Eliot who 
resented by Dr. Jerome D. Greene, 
York. 

Dr. 


EvGENE CiypE Brooks, who has 


f ty tees, t 
U! , 











1924 


North 


and 


as head of the Carolina 


of Agriculture 


state 
Engineering at 
for the past year and was formerly 
iperintendent ol publie instruction, was 
the 


ted as president ol college on 


has conferred the de- 
Frederick H. 


School, 


1A UNIVERSITY 
Litt.D. on the Reverend 
Kent, Con- 


id master of Kent 


the 
enecement exercises of Bucknell University 


“ARY degrees will be conferred at 


the Honorable David Jayne Hill, former 


bassador to the Netherlands and to Germany, 
erly president of Bucknell University from 


1879 to 1888, and president of the University 
Rochester from 1888 to 1896. 


\ 


A degree will 


be conferred on Lincoln Hulley, president 


John P. Stetson University, Deland, Fla.; 
n Dr. John H. Harris, president emeritus 
Bucknell University, now retiring as pro- 


rr of psychology and ethies after thirty-five 


ar “§ service, 


\r the commencement of Lafayette College, 
June 7, the degree of doctor of letters was 
Harold Bender, of 
‘rinceton University, and on Jacob B. Hench, 
Pitts 


ferred on Professor 


t 


neipal of the University School at 


h, Pa. 
PRESIDENT Pavt D. Moopy, of Middlebury 
College, was, on May 31, officially presented 
th the diploma and insignia of chevalier of 
e Legion of Honor by the French Govern- 
Professor H. A. 


the Department of Romanie Languages, of 


THe colleagues of Rennert, 
University of Pennsylvania, have published 
brief sketch of his academic career and a list 
his publications to commemorate the thirtieth 
nniversary of his appointment as professor of 


Romanie languages. 


Tue Yale Oriental Society gave a dinner on 
June 5, in honor of Professor Frederick W. 


Williams, who is retiring from the Yale Uni- 


versity faculty, after thirty-one years of teach- 


Tue list of birthday honors of the King of 
England the the 
Merit to Francis Herbert Bradley, the philoso- 


inelude award of Order of 


pher, and to Sir Charles Sherrington, Waynflete 
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professor of physiology in the University of 
Oxtord, and a baronetey to Sir Hw phry Davy 
Rolleston, of the Roy al ( eve of Phvsicians 

Dr. J. O. CrEaGER, dean of the school of 
education of the Universit I \r na has 
been riven a vears le ive oOo ibsence He Wlil 
teach a course in city school administration in 
New York University and will take part in 


several educational surveys. 


Dr. Jesse B. Davis, for the last four vears 


supervisor of secondary education in Connect 
cut, has accepted the professorship ot second 
Boston 


Harvard 


ary education at University. He will 


also lecture at University, his new 


work beginning on October 1. 


BENTLEY 
head of the school ot 


Dr. JOHN E. has been appointed 
religious education of the 


American University in Washington 


Dr. Earu R. Heprick, 


a member of the faculty of the University of 


for twenty-three vear 


Missouri as professor of mathematics, has re 
the end of 
year at which time he will accept an appoint 


Uni 


versity of California at the new southern branch 


signed to take effect at the school 


ment as protessor of mathematics at the 


at Los Angeles. 


WALLACE 


University, has been formally 


PROFESSOR NOTESTEIN, of Cornell 
Ass ened to the 


Goldwin Smith professorship of English His 


tory, a chair which was established in 1912, 
when the Goldwin Smith Fund was made avail 
able, but which has not hitherto been filled. 


ProFressor Rasmus 8S. Sapy, of Cornell Un 
versity, has accepted a call to become the head 
of the sciences al 


department of political 


Gettysburg College. 


BENJAMIN J. Burris, state superintendent of 
schools for Indiana, has been elected president 
of the State Normal Indi 


ana, at Muncie. 


Eastern S« hool ot 


SUPERINTENDENT C. O. Situ, of Marysville, 


has been elected superintendent of the Beloit, 


Kans., schools to succeed W. O. Steen, who re 


cently resigned to become the Kansas repre 

sentative of the World Book Company. 
SUPERINTENDENT Warp H. Nye, who has 

headed the schools at Billings, Mont., for 15 


August. M. C 


jillings High School, 


years, will retire in Dietrich, 


principal of the has been 
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elected superintendent for two years at a salary 
of $4,200 a year. 

L. L. Jounson has been elected supe rinten- 
dent of the Limon, Colo., schools to succeed S. 


M. Ludwick, resigned. 


Tue title of Dr. P. R. Stevenson, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the Ohio State University, has been changed 


to that of assistant professor. 


C. Seymour TuHompson, librarian of the Pub- 
lie Library, Savannah, Georgia, has accepted 
directorship of the library survey to be made by 
the American Library Association Committee of 
Five on Library Service. 

Dr. C. B. Gopparp, assistant superintendent 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, has 
become superintendent of the Cornell University 
Medical College Dispensary, succeeding Dr. 
George H. Bigelow, who is to take the position 
of epidemiologist to the State Department of 
Health of Massachusetts. 


Frank C. BroapHEap has resigned as alumni 
secretary at Wesleyan University because of ill 
health. 

Proressor JAMES D. PHILLIPS, business man- 
ager of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
elected president of the Association of Univer- 
sity and College Business Officers at the recent 
Madison meeting. 

Dr. Jonn L. Carver, principal of the Friends 
Seminary, has resigned after seven years of 
service to become associated with a foreign 
travel agency. Dr. Carver will be succeeded by 
Henry L. Messner, a graduate of Swarthmore 
College, who for five years has been principal 
of the Milburn, N. J., High School. 

Proressor Lucius C. Porter, head of the de- 
partment of Chinese at Columbia University, 
will return to China at the end of the academic 
vear to resume his work as dean of arts and sci- 
ences in the National University of Peking. 
The Columbia department will be directed next 
year by Thomas F. Carter. 

Dr. Epwarp Cxarera, professor of Assyriology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed annual professor to the American 
School of Oriental Research at Bagdad, suc- 
ceeding Professor Albert T. Clay, of Yale Uni- 


versity. 





THE ReEvEREND Dr. C. W. GILKey h; 
appointed by the University of Ch 
Barrows Lecturer in India. Dr. and 
Gilkey will go abroad in July, and in Oct 
will start for India where, from Decem 


February, he will lecture in the principal . 


Dr. BraNa PETRONIEVIC, one of the | 
professors of Belgrade University, 
slavia, has been attacked by religious org 
tions because of his publie lectures 
origin of man. The Living Age report 
“the League of Priests has made an oft 
appeal to the Ministry of Religion and | 
cation to put a stop to lectures which te: 


lower moral standards.” 


Proressor CHARLES H. Jupp, of the U: 
sity of Chicago, will direct the survey of 
high schools of Pennsylvania by appoint: 
of the State Commissioner of Edueat 


George Becht. 


PROFESSOR Wo. M. PROCTOR, ot Stanford 


University, lecturer on secondary education 
1923-24 at Harvard University, has been ¢ 
gaged to make a survey of the high-schoo 
ation in Duke’s County (Martha’s Vine 
Massachusetts. The feasibility of a « 
union high school for all the towns on 


island is the subject of investigation. 


AN educational survey has been autho: 
and an appropriation made by the legislat 
of the state of West Virginia. The comn 
in charge is: President M. P. Shawkey, 
Marshall College, now a state teachers « 
chairman; Dr. L. B. Hill, of the State U: 
sity, Morgantown; Senator Wallace B. G1 
Clarksburg; the Honorable L. H. Kelly, Char 
ton; Andrew Price, Marlinton; Mrs. Jul 
Hearne, Wheeling, and Mrs. James O. Wats 
Fairmont. 


A survey of the colleges of Tennessee, s} 
sored by the Tennessee College Association, 
been made by a committee composed o 
George F. Zook, U. S. specialist in higher + 
cation; Dean J. F. Johnston, of the Universit 
of Minnesota, and President Guy E. Snave 
Birmingham Southern College. 

Dr. Lotus D. Corrman, president of the 
versity of Minnesota, delivered the cor 
ment address at the University of Illinois 











14, 1924 


ireate address was given by Dr. William 
the First 


ton, pastor ot Congregational 


1 of Oak Park. 


Rurvus B. von KLernsmip, of the 


S ENT 
sity of Southern California, delivered 
calaureate sermon at Baker University 


O Re 


took place on the following day. 


preceding commencement exercises 
The 

¢ ceremony was the laving of the corner- 
the new Joab Mulvane Hall, 
possible by the $100,000 Joab 


ne, a member of the Board of Trustees. 


Sei nce 


gwift oi 


De. CHARLES Hvuspparp Jupp, director of the 


of education of the University of Chi- 


ave a public lecture on June 18 on 
< | psychology as a basis for education.” 
STONEWALL ANDERSON, of Nashville, 


general secretary of the Southern Meth 
the 


Birmingham-Southern College commence- 


Board of Education, address 


rave 


May 27. The bachelor’s degree was 
d to 46 men and 25 women. 
P ssor H. B. ALEXANDER, of the Univer- 


ot Nebraska, gave an address, “A prairie 
ation,” at the sixtieth year commencement 
ises on June 2 of the Kansas State Teach- 


College of Emporia. 


Proressor CHARLES B. Gentry, dean of the 
sion of Teacher Training in the Connecti- 
\gricultural College and state supervisor 

ocational agricultural education, of the state 
| of education, is giving a series of lectures 

he Utah Agricultural College summer school 
the Voeational Teachers’ Conference, be- 
ngon June 9. Beginning on June 30, Pro- 
rr Gentry will give a series of lectures in 


California College of Agriculture and in 
University of California. 

A MEMORIAL service for the late Professor M. 

‘. Slaughter, of the classics department of the 

versity of Wiseonsin, who died in Rome on 

December 31, was held on May 28 at the uni- 


versity. The service included an address by 
President E. A. Birge, an address by Professor 
Grant Showerman on behalf of the classies de- 

rtment, of 


el ber 


which Professor Slaughter was a 
since 1896, a talk 
Tr ~ 9) 


22, who spoke for the students who once 


and by Sterling 


lied under Professor Slaughter. 


thirty-third meeting of the Society for 
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the Promotion of Engineering Edueation will 
be held in Bou cle r, Colorac Irom June Zo 
to 28. 


THE Journal ’ 
eight years by Dr. A. E. Winship, celebrated its 
semi-centennial on June 10, with a 
number devoted largely to the part Ne Eng 
land has played in the National Education As 
sociation and in the American 


struction, which was the forerunner of 


National Edueation Association. 


At the summer session of the 
248 


Pennsylvania 


State College, courses In 30 departments 


will be presented by a faculty of 155 members, 
ot whom 63 are selected from other institutions, 


Brief intensive courses are listed in educational 


administration and supervision. Other features 


include the Institute of French Edueation under 


the direction of Professor de Visme, the Span 


ish House headed by Senora Orozeo, a large 


group of courses In physical education and 
athletic coaching under Hugo Jezdee and 
others, work in school nursing and home hy 


giene in cooperation with the American Red 
Cross and the State Department of Public 
Instruction, a training class for school librari 


ans conducted by the state library and museum, 


and a demonstration school including all grades 
] 


from kindergarten through junior high school. 


Home economies, agricultural and industrial 


education, music and art are also provided. 


A REVISED plan for the reorganization of the 
government effective Mareh 4, 
1925, House 
Senate by the joint committee on the reorgani 
the 


The report, which was 


departments, 


has been submitted to the and 


zation of administrative branch of the 
submitted 
and to the 
Michigan, 


plan of re 


government. 
to the Senate by Senator Smoot, 
House by Representative Mapes, of 
differs in many respects from the 
organization submitted in 1923, an effort having 
made to controversial features 


been remove 


from the plan. The committee recommends that 


the proposed Department of Education and 
Relief should take the 
1} 


working in the fields of pu 


over all agencies now 


lie health, public 


education and the care of veterans. Among 


these agencies are the Pension Office, Bureau 


of Education, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Howard 


1} 


University and Freedman’s Hospital, all now 
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under the Interior Department; the Publie 
Health Service, now in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Veterans’ Bureau. The committee 
also recommends that the proposed department 
assume the functions now performed by the 
Federal Board for Voeational Edueation, and 
that it be given supervision of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf. 


DrexeL Institute, Philadelphia, is seeking a 
$1,000,000 fund and is making what is reported 
as satisfactory progress. Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Wash., is engaged in a nation- 
wide campaign among its alumni and friends 
for $1,500,000. On the opening day, May 12, 
$400,000 was subscribed, which included a gift 
of $125,000 offered by the General Education 
Board, contingent on the raising of an addi- 
tional $250,000. 


Girts and bequests to Williams College 
amounting to $324,500, and of other gifts in 
the form of books and equipment for a course 
in botany were announced recently by the 
trustees. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Fetrx M. WarsvrG have given 
$100,000 to the Hebrew University of Jerusa- 
lem for a department of Jewish history and re- 


ligion. 


Dean Epwarp H. Kwyicnurt and his three 
daughters have given $75,000 for the erection 
of a building for the department of pedagogy 


of the Hartford Seminary foundation. 


THe Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund has offered to give $100,000 toward re- 
construction of the Tsuda College for Girls in 
Tokio on condition that an additional $100,000 


be raised elsewhere. 


New York City publie schools contributed 
$13,470 to the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Fund, according to a report made to the Board 
of Education by Superintendent of Schools 
William J. O’Shea. The elementary schools 
contributed $12,338 and the high schools col- 
lected $933. In the evening schools $198 was 


secured for this purpose. 


Or the 628 members of the Association of 
Harvard Chemists, an organization composed 
of former students in the university who have 
specialized in chemistry, 157 are professors or 
instructors in chemistry in universities and col- 


leges and 38 are teaching chemistry in 


tory schools. 


GENERAL regulations governing cou 
study leading to the degree, bachelor ot 
have been laid down by the Arts Colles 

in the University of Minnesota as a ruli 
followed when additional major sequence 
be permitted. The regulations were ado 
the time that a major sequence in mi 
ence was allowed. The faculty stated 
lations thus: The degree of bachelor of 
is granted for the completion of a co 
study which has a vocational or profes 
aim, or in which technical studies bear 
nent part. Required work in the junio 
shall be not less than in the B.A. cour 
shall include 10 credits in each of two 
in addition to English. In any eurrieulm 
ing to the B.S. degree, the combinat 
courses serving the technical or protess 
aim shall conform to the standards laid 
for the major sequence in the B.A. cow 


} 


respect to the proportion of senior colleg 


and the average of scholarship required 
sonable consideration shall be given to | 
of training, whether by requiring n 

jects or by extending the range of wor 
lated with the major. Attention shal] 


to the principles of coherence and progr 


1 


in the sequence ot! studies. Any course 01 
of study designed to lead to the B.S 

shall be submitted to the advisory cor 

for approval Modifieations in the re 
ments of such a course may be permitte: 
petition approved by the faculty ad) 
the assistant dean for the senior collegs 


THE American Chemical Society has 


nounced the award of prizes to 294 winners 


throughout the United States in the so 
prize-essay contest, open to high-scho 
dents. It is stated that at least 500,000 


and boys participated. The contest was 


nounced last September at the fall convent 


of the society and at this meeting the so 


was offered funds to carry on by Mr. and 
Francis P. Garvan, of New York City, 


memorial to their daughter, Patricia 


5 


prizes of $20 in gold were offered in each st 


A committee headed by Herbert Hoover 
retary of Commerce, and _ ineluding 


citizens of the country, will select the six 








~ 


_ 
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nd will award six four-year scholar 
Yale or Vassar to the successful con- 
The scholarships, in addition to 
carry $500 a year in cash, and are 
eift of Mr. and Mrs. Garvan. The 
has received the official indorsement of 
and schools throughout the country. 
an thirty-five scholarships have been 
by various colleges and universities, 
be awarded to winners in the contest 
diseretion of the state committees in 


nd of the college authorities. 


the auspices of the National Com 
r Mental Hygiene, a survey was re 
ade in the publie schools of Wyoming. 
3,885 publie school children included 
study, 94 per cent. were native born, 
re than one fourth of the parents were 
born. In comparing their mental age 
eir actual age, it was found that 11 per 
ere retarded more than two years, and 
cent. were retarded one or two years. 


e state industrial institute there were 


five boys from 11 to 25 years of age, 
these 50 presented psychiatrie prob- 
Forty-one had psychopathic personali- 
ir were borderline defectives; three were 
defectives; one had a psychoneurosis, 


endocrine imbalance. 


1,000 additional certified teachers are 

red in New Zealand schools, and the Edu- 
Department proposes to bring a number 
hers who are now out of employment in 
and Scotland to fill positions in the 


S¢ hools. 


annual conference of the Universities of 
Britain and Ireland was held at the Brit- 
Empire Exhibition, Wembley, on May 10. 
orning session was devoted to discussion 


directions in which universities might 


ably develop, at the present time, were 
s available, and the Ph.D. degree as an en- 
gement to higher study and research. The 
ects for the afternoon session were univer- 


hes and research in relation to the develop- 


t of the natural resources and the industries 
e empire, and the interchange of univer- 
teachers and students within the empire. 
First National Congress of Catholie Ed- 
has assembled in Madrid with a view to 
nstrating the importance of clerical teach- 


ing and of influencing in a religious sense the 
educational reform the Military Directory is 
contemplating. The King presided at the in- 
augural session in the Opera House, which was 
declared open, in the absence ot Marquis de Es 
tella, by Admiral Magaz, Vice-chairman of the 
Directory. The Cardinal Primate of Toledo 
More than 700 reports have been pre 


sented to the congress for discussion 


spoke. 
Over YOU 
professional and other colleges maintained by 
priests and nuns are repre sented in an exhibi 
tion opened simultaneously with the congress 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CLEVELAND EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH CLUB 


Reapers of ScnHoo. anp Society may be 
interested in some information about the Cleve 
land Edueational Research Club. 

It is now near the end of its third year. 

It has about one hundred active members, 
including administrators, supervisors, classroom 
teachers of Cleveland and suburbs and pro 
fessors from Western Reserve University and 
the Cleveland School of Education. 

It meets once a month during the school year. 

Four papers are read at each meeting, two 
before each of the two sections. 

Every paper read is a research on some 
problem in education. A number of the 
studies are being made by classroom teachers 
Practically all papers are based on data 
rathered in the immediate field in which theu 
author is engaged. 

Although all the studies are voluntary re 
search about half of those read during the 
last year have been developed in a research 
course offered at the Cleveland School of Edu 


cation by the writer. This course naturally 
supplies many of the recruits to the elub 
During the last two years researches by the 
members of this club have appeared or are 
listed to appear as follows: Educational Re 
search Bulletin, 7 papers; SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
5 papers; Pedagogical Seminary, 4 papers; 
Journal of Educational Research, 3 papers; 
School Review, 2 papers; Elementary School 
Journal, 2 papers; Journal of Administration 
and Supervision, 1 paper; Ungraded, 1 paper; 
Journal of the Junior High Clearing House, 
1 paper; Journal of Physical Education, 1 
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paper, and many general papers and bulletins. “cramming” for an academic ex: 
Dr. B. R. Buckingham was the speaker at Where the mental “cramming” occurs 
the annual dinner given by the club on May 9, or twice a semester, this physical 


at Hotel Cleveland. is continuous throughout the season. 1; 
Garry CLEVELAND MYERS case, it amounts to mental and physi 
President eration. The bodies of members of ¢ 


icnamannns are forced to the point of physical « 
DISCUSSION They grow “stale. 
; problem of keeping his men in condit 
THE INTERSECTIONAL AND POST- at 
: 2 out forcing them beyond the nervous ¢ 
SEASON BATTLE AS A MENACE results in this state. When the athlet 
TO ATHLETIC GAMES nature is no longer able to rebuild wl 


normal strain of the exercise tears do 


The coach faces t 


WHEN any well-intentioned institution degen- 


erates into such extremes that it loses the ob- body. Nature is exhausted. Her po 
jectives for which it originally existed, it falls, ae eye sone, ie seenmeghmannes 
and generally of its own weight. The Olympic tinual victim of boils and other 
Games occupied a prominent place in the life against which nature can not react as is her 
of the ancient Greeks as long as they con- to™ in the normally healthful body. 1! 
tributed to the health and recreation of that bers vate as need # long rest at 
people. They were suddenly dropped, not to be of the season in order to — rate M 
revived until modern times, when at the height °@¢hes are refusing to pee their t 
of their popularity, they became a mercenary play post-season games for the reason tl 
terrific strain and worry, added to that 


spectacle. 
° . . ° > . recut: eas serio slv le "Ty in ) the yr | 
A physical disaster is in store for American regular season, ee ee 
and strength. They do not recover in ti 


schools and colleges, if history has any ability 
for repeating itself. Financial pressure at the do effective work the following eames Ne 
gate has pushed intercollegiate athletics, the in- ° academic studies causes them to fa 
stitution in which is grounded the fondest tradi- Come ineligible. 
tions of the student, and the student body, to a 


pitiable extreme. When football teams journey 


The post season and intersectional ¢ 


limited to the colleges. Lewis and C] 





School, in Spokane, recently journey: 
the continent to play Seott High, u 
Scott High, in addition to this contest, 
peted in three other similar battles—on: 


across the nation to compete against each other 
in towns far removed from their student bodies, 
as was the case in the recent University of 
Washington—Navy battle at Pasadena, student 


health and recreation can no longer be an issue, Tepresentative of the south, another 


They are representatives of two rival sections Iowa high school, and finally closed their s 


in Portland, Oregon, against Columbia H 
tion for winning. The sport then takes rank School of that city. 
with the prize fight. The publie attends it, not The college athlete is older and mort 
because it is interested in the activities of two ened physically than the high-school 
creat educational institutions, but to see the is better able to stand the strain in ever 
champion. It is then a spectacle for the gam- and yet additional games on the schedul: 
bler, with no educational significance. exhausting for him. The educator may as 
The men on the opposing teams pay the price reason, “What is its effect on the 
with their bodies. It is a terrific strain to drive high-school boy?” He has not yet full 
a squad through the preparation for the eight ered from that period of his life. His 
or nine games on the regular season schedule. and other organs are rapidly enlarging, a 


considered by the erities to be in the best condi- 


+ 


In order to place a winning team in the field, not capable of standing the terrific st 
the coach must force his men through an elab- posed upon them. College physical 
orate and intensive preparation for each con- are complaining that promising high-se! 
test on the schedule. This is a physical process letes are “burned out” when they enter ! 
identical to the mental efforts of the student in institutions of learning. This is only on‘ 
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their stamina and strength is ruined 


ype of recovery in many cases. It is 
7 too great a price of the athlete, and it 
doubt that 


“E al development, health and recreation 


ves without the objectives 


» since been forgotten. 
s in many sections of the country have 
hich, in addition to their regular sal- 
tor a percentage of the gate receipts. 
not permit their teams to be scheduled 
teams in colleges and small towns 
rge gate income is not a guaranteed 
Many colleges and universities lo- 
distanee from large cities, and with 
than their student body to draw 
no longer witness important contests. 
is arranged in the 


season schedule 


conterence, the chief consideration of 
and the graduate-manager of athletics 
er or not the institution demanding a 
e can draw a two thousand dollar or a 
lred thousand dollar gate. No other 
t is permitted to enter these arrange- 
This compels the isolated college and 
to send their teams to a large city 
ved from the student body. The Pa- 
Coast schedule for 1924 ealls for at least 
nes in Portland, Oregon. In no ease 
e rank and file of the student bodies from 
nstitution be able to witness these battles. 
rangement is general, not only on the 
Coast but all over the United States. 
post-season and intersectional extremes 
a surface indication that something is 
Re- 
“ ts of physical examinations in the army and 
the startling 
to throw the nation into an apprehen- 
Compulsory physical 
tion was added to the school and college 


} 


la by the laws of a majority of the 


¢ at the heart of the existing system. 


world war were 


during 


physical hysteria. 


tes. This caused a puzzling situation; the 

sional coach utilizing all available space 
the development of his teams, on the one 
and the letter of the law to be observed, 
other. It was necessary to find a loop- 
Formal, foreign gymnastic systems, with 
bility to aeeomplish much in little space, 
| the problem for a time. 

system, at best, is peculiarly obnoxious 


¢ American youth. He has more highly de- 


combat, rivalry and mastery instincts 








than his foreign brother. He plays his game 


to win or lose, to excel or he excelled, to ¢o- 
with his fellows. 
basketball, 


and boxing, furnish a natural way for 


operate Competitive games, 


such as baseball, track, wrestling 
the con- 
trol and the development ot these insti 
cording to the demands of the American te: 
perament. 

It requires no cooperation with his fellows, no 
courage and no initiative to raise a dumb-bell 
alternate the 


above the head in 


teet 


sequence, or 


respectively to the right and left by uu 


cadenced count and a formal command. H« 


this 
his parlance, it is “physical torture,” 


shirks system at every opportunity. In 
not physi- 
cal recreation or development. 

Only one system can be successful with him, 
They 
American games, with their objective the exer 


cise and control of his highly developed com- 


games. must be distinctly 


a system of 


petitive instincts. 

When state legislation made physical educa 
tion an educational department, it neglected to 
place a roof over its head. Student tendencies 
made games a necessity. These games could not 
care for the physical needs of large masses on 
the limited floor space of one small gymnasium 
or athletic field. The sport and recreation ol 
these games were naturally limited to the few, 
and this selection fell logically along the tim 
honored principle of the “survival of the fittest.” 
The financial pressure in these games resulted 
when it became necessary for them to support 
themselves. This has grown until now, smoth- 
ered by financial considerations, their original 
objectives have been lost. 

There is something in football which will 
drive the awkward country boy to great lengths 
of self-sacrifice and clean living in order that 
he may honorably win for himself a place on 
the team and the praise of his fellow students. 
His efforts in this often finer 


qualities to the surface unconsciously. When 


bring his 


line 


the game is at its best, there is a romance ol 


sportsmanship that can not be denied, and which 
originally inspired many of the college’s finest 
There is a hackgrour d ot sel f sacTi- 


fice, determination, self-reliance and physical- 
! 


traditions. 


moral development in these games wv hich are the 
democratic, educational and moral right of every 
able-bodied man in the student bodys If the 


spectacle of football games three or four times 
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a season will serve as a safety valve to pent-up 
student spirit and energy, and curb student de- 
linquency, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
personal participation in these games would ac- 
complish this desired end to a much greater 
extent. 

The problem of the educator and supporters 
of clean, wholesome, recreative sport is the 
checking of the post-season, the intersectional 
and financial tendencies which are forcing inter- 
collegiate and interscholastic athletics into such 
an extreme that it will be necessary eventually 
to eliminate them from college and school life. 
They are connected so inseparably with cultural 
education in schools, colleges and universities, 
that there is no reason why they should not be 
controlled directly by these institutions and 
financed in the same manner as the academie de- 
partments. As long as competitive athletics 
are compelled to meet the financial issue in 
order to exist, we will have the intersectional 
evil, the post-season evil, the win-at-any-price 
evil and every other evil of the system. <A con- 
tinuance of these evils can have but one logical 
result, the destruction of these competitive 
games for many years to come. 

Harotp W. WHICKER 

WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 
THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


SEVENTEEN states were represented in whole 
or in part by the twenty-three senators who 
voted against submitting the child-labor amend 
ment to the states for ratification. Six states 
showed both senators in opposition, and may 
thus be counted upon normally to vote down the 
amendment in their legislatures. Georgia and 
Alabama showed one senator apiece opposed 
and the other not voting; an indication that 
these two states must also be reckoned as hos- 
tile. To those who think of child labor as pri- 
marily a Southern problem, it may be a surprise 
to find all four senators from Idaho and Utah 
against the amendment. Their reason would be, 
of course, that child labor is numerically much 
more an agricultural than an industrial issue, 
with the farmers of the Far West sharing the 
doubts of the cotton growers of the South. 

The chances for ratification, looking five years 
ahead, are good, but evidently there will be a 


stiff fight in the states. Child labo 
steadily on the decrease. In this 
found arguments both for and 
amendment. Opponents will argue 
clining number of child workers ins 
appearance of the system without 
“invasion” of the rights of the stat 
cates of the amendment will conté 
child labor is a vanishing element it 
volve serious economic dislocation 
no reason for subjecting several hu 
sand children to another decade or t 
ship. It is not as if a vital econo 
were threatened. It is the mopping 
insanitary situation. 

Quite another issue will be opened 
ponents of child labor interpret the ar 


in its maximum terms. It is provided t 


cress shall have the right to “limit, reculat 


prohibit the labor of persons under 18 


age.” The two Federal child-labo: 


nulled by the Supreme Court prohib 


labor of children under 14 im any industr 


under 16 in quarries and mines. Tl 
lated the hours of work for childre: 


14 and 16 where such labor was permitté 


apparent meaning of the proposed 


must be similarly a double one: pr 


under a certain age and regulation 
age up to 18. Prohibition of all lab 
18 would obviously magnify the 


“Child labor” as commonly understoo 


plied to the children between 10 and 15 « 
the United States census takes cognizal 


Of children under 15 there were re 


the 1920 census 1,060,085 as gainfully e1 


Sixtv-one per cent. were engaged i! 


tural labor and of these five sixths 


ployed on the home farm. In the Atlant 


States, from Delaware down to Florid 


children were engaged in farm labor an 
in other occupations. It is these “other” 
pations, divided half and half as betwee 


Iq 


tory work and trade, domestic service 2! 


ical work, that have supplied the mora 
power behind the amendment. But 
25,000 children in the mills, factories 
neries are not an important industria 
the same number of children in terms « 
happiness constitute a problem with v 
national conscience must now deal. 
York Times. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE BOSTON BRANCH OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SITY WOMEN 


nual meeting of the Boston Branch of 
ican Association of University Women 
recently at the Brimmer School, Bos- 
e work of a very successful season was 
ip in the reports of the chairmen of 

ling and special committees. 
membership chairman, Mrs. Francis J. 
reported 143 new members this year, 

a total of 625 members. 

Mrs. George P. Baker, the chairman of the 
H. Ryder Memorial Scholarship com- 
ttee, announced the award of that scholarship 

Miss Anna A. Kloss, a graduate of Simmons 
ate 1915, who will study next year in the Har- 
years of | School of Edueation. 

Dean Caroline S. Davies, of Jackson, made 
ted t a gift of $27,000 from the Laura Spel- 
Rockefeller Memorial, which is to be given 

the next two years, to be used in work 
elementary education and among chil- 

the pre-school age. This grant insures 
nence of work and the employment of ex- 

it. 

resident Ellen F. Pendleton, of Wellesley, 
rted that the Carnegie Corporation is to 
annually $5,000 for the international work 
She spoke otf 


as a} f the American Association. 


ie of the exchange of students and lee 


¢ turers to promote international friendship and 

rest. She also reported that the $5,000 for 
furnishing of the American room in Crosby 
gr Hall, London, the international residence of 


rsity women, has been secured through the 


ts of Miss Margaret G. Blaine. 

4 Delegates representing the Boston Branch at 
: . the Conference of the International Federation 
( University Women, to be held in Christiania, 
N iy, in July, will be the president, Dr. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Miss Eleanor W. Allen, 
Miss Annie F. Doughty and Professor Eliza- 

beth F. Fisher, of Wellesley. 
The officers for the ensuing year were elected 

Pont rwtniande 

} nt, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews (Rad- 
ff Vice-president, Miss Helen P. Margesson 
V Wellesley) ; Recording Secretary, Mrs. William 


Booth (Vassar); Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Alice W. Collins (Bates); Treasure r, Miss 
r Wyllys Allen (Radcliffe); Assistant 
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Treasurer, Miss Blanche FE. MelIntir University 
of Tennesse¢ Dire s, Miss Margaret G. Blaine 
Bryn Mawr Mrs. George L. Lit n (Mount 
Holyoke 
A E W. CoLuINs, 
( rrespor ng Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
A METHOD OF MAKING COMPARABLE 
SURVEYS OF SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT 
technique for 
elements that 


Ix presenting a surveying 
school achievement there are tew 
are entirely new; it consists rather of an as 
semblage on a large scale of the many devices 
already familiar and in wide use. 

Among the many features that might well 
characterize the technique of surveys of school 
achievement there are certain ones that are es 
sential if the survey is to be a comprehensive 


; 


one and at the same time one of the widest use 
It should be capable of extension so that as 
many or as few phases of school work may be 
measured with instruments yielding comparable 


results, as may seem desirable. It must lik 


wise be capable ot so that as many 


expansion 


schoc | 


measured as seem worth while or so that either 


or as few units in the system may be 


a small or a large school system may be meas 


ured equally easily and equally well. It must 
be well enough worked out and be accompanied 


by sufficient material aids to make it possible 


for deriving an immediate evaluation of each 
unit of the school svstem in terms ol its poten 
tial capacity to achieve. Duplicate measuring 
instruments yielding comparable scores must be 
available for determining the effects of any 
suggested changes in the functions or proce 
dures of the various units in the system. It 
must be suffi iently rapid of execution to make 


the results immediately available for purposes 
of evaluating the quality of work of the indi 
vidual pupils and for purposes of a more ade 

classification of pupils It should be 
sufficiently simple in functioning and so capable 


of replacing the usual final 


quate 
examinations with 


Wi ay 
all necessary materials and forms immediately 


available for use that it may be mainly carried 
out by the teaching force without undue addi- 


tional burdens or loss of instructional time 


The results 
derivation that the participating teaching force 


will readily realize the existing instructional 


should be so analytical in their 
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tendencies in the various units of the school The next step consisted of the deter 


system. 

The first step in the development of the tech- 
nique which I am presenting to meet the above 
conditions was the selection and derivation of a 
series of achievement tests yielding comparable 
measures. The educational scale for measuring 
individual achievement seemed by far the most 
effective instrument available. A few were al- 
ready in existence: scales for measuring hand- 
writing, English composition, arithmetic prob- 
lems and reading. The availability of data tor 
devising similar seales in spelling made this a 
In both the in- 
formation and thought phases of American his- 
the 


mental operations of arithmetic it seemed. nec- 


simple subject to take care of. 


tory and geography as well as in funda- 
essary either to revise and extend the already 
existing tests, such as my own earlier American 
history seales and the Woody arithmetic scales, 
or else devise entirely new scales, which was 
done in geography. At the present time there 


are available, in publication, or practically 
ready for publication educational seales yield- 
ing comparable scores in nearly all phases of 
the work of the upper grades of the elementary 


school or of the junior high school. 


of mental age equivalent scores for the 
educational! scales. This procedure, . 
by giving a complete series of tests 
to 1,200 pupils in the sixth, seventh a 
gvrades, not only yielded a reasonal 
series of mental age norms from which | 
mental age and grade variations could b 
lated for each pupil but also the mater 
which an achievement quotient chart 
constructed. 

The last important step consisted ot 
vising of a series of individual and class ré 
eards and distribution and classificatior 
for the recording and manipulation of bot 
These for 


the earlier forms of the educational scales, 


direct and derived measures. 
gone through several revisions as their pr 
use in carrying out a number of achiever 
surveys indicated possibilities for improve! 
The technique for carrying on an achiev’ 
survey, which also includes a mental sur 
well, can best be exhibited in connection 
display of the record ecards. The first © 
designed for a permanent record card 
school, on which the results of four s 








av be recorded. On the cards there 


es m the two upper rows of small 


<= 

in each row of large squares for re- 
¢ the mental test and educational scale 
d also for designating the hames ol 
Lie ts and seales used. Below these spaces 
scores are similar spaces in the third 
. rth rows of little squares tor entering 
tal age variations of the pupil and be- 
t his grade variations. These Variations 
a ned by folding over a sheet of norms 
ipil’s mental age or at his grade loca- 
ny time during the year and subtract- 
e norms trom the pupil’s scores. As 

ales are all constructed on practically 

e basis these variations are comparable 

¥ even be averaged. The o) ly excep 
re the spelling scales and the Thor 

[eCall reading scales, in Which the stand 

ation instead ot the semi-interquartile 

used as the unit of measurement. As 

rept dard deviation is almost exactly one 
kine half times the size of the seml-interquar- 


re, the variations i these subjects can 


e comparable with the others by simply 
ng them by one and a half in enter 

em on the record eard. <As an average 
of work and an average an ount of em- 
ipon the subject results in a rain of 
hout SsIx seale points, these variations ean 


ed into average vearly or average crade 


res. As the achievement or accom plish- 
quotient 1s coming to be recognized as one 
most effective measures of the quality or 
eney of a pupil’s work, spaces have been 
‘ed Tor recording them and in addition a 
t has been devised for finding them. Before 
r this ecard it may be pointed out that by 
g for diagonal entries of the various 
res only one kind appear in any one row 
imn. This makes the comparisons of var 
Irom ecard to eard or from subject to 
et on the same card and also the com puta- 
gains Trom one survey to another sir 
cesses that ean be done wv ithout ar Vv col 
ce and quotient chart is quite as simple 
e as the record ecard. After finding the 
a Terman group test of intelligence or 
pair of the National intelligence tests the 


age mav be read off the chart just be- 


the s ore. Ry followi: 4 down a vertical 


ihe running thro ° the 
an oblique line eo res} 
chronological age 1s reached the 
may be read OH trom the ; 
zontal line just below th point 
Likewise, from the T cc re 
McCall reading seals one 1 I 
age direct] helow the Score 
down a vertical line y til a ¢ 
oblique line is reached the 1 
may be read off, and hb oll 
same vertical line until a men} 
line is reached the achiever ent 
lent quotient in readine } Ay 
the same way, the « icational ; 
tional quotient, and the acl ever 
may be re id off for the other 
mentary and junior hig school 
With a single entry ll the d 
manent individual reeord , 
achie ement quotients 7 he ¢ 
class record car r eac! pl sé 
measured At the top of the el; 
are the ? ental 7’ Variations 
left side the mental aves By not 
mental re in the r ldle littl 
first lara square 1 the ! I 
In spelling n the y le ttle 
third large squar om the | 
vidual record ecard. { ing the ri 
ol the clas reco! ( rd COTTES PO 
derived measures, and i t 
where they intersect by 1 
ment l quotient t} Tt? ( ( 
S le entry } lente +} mental 
tal quotient and the q ‘ 
pupil, the relation hetween enc! ] 
ment score and the non yr the 
and also th relation hetwes ( 
tal age and mental age norms { 
errades, Fror t} cnart if q 
what proportior ot the pur : re 
than an average quality of 0 
average quality of of the e¢] 
a range of mental ce] 
class, what is the er e ment 
class, how wide a 7 ent 
el iracteristic of the el] } 
ichievement SscCores te ( 
pny ils. what proportion ¢ hey 
thove the several or , PVE er 
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Sees SS. 
BA BA BA BA BA Born . 
Name eae Sex ss Grade . » __—iate 
Parent or Guardian Address Telephone Occupation 
Born Where? lutelligence Intelligence 3. Reading 4. History Infor 
nat 0 
. 
Nationality of 
Father Mother 





ore 
Men. Age 


A. Var 
Grade Var 
Ach. Q 


M 


Years in school before 
entering grade 6, k'g'n 
not included 


Grade Var 
in months 
Men Q 


8co 





Grade Test 
7B 
Score 


Date 
M.A. Var 


Age Grade Var 
14_6 





Grade 


Date 
M.A. Var 


Grede Var 





Quotient 


Test 





Score 


M.A. Var 


Grade Var 














7. Geography 
Thought 


b 


Grade Var 
Q 

Grade Var 
Q 


Ack 


\ 


Grade Var 








Grade 





Date 


Quotient 











Test 
Score 


M.A. Var 


Grade Var 





PTTL 


CP | 
Quoti ma 
=| HEH 


Quotient 








Grade Var. 




















Quotient 


the boys are doing the better quality of work, upon what phases the emphasis is beu 


and whether the brighter or duller pupils are and what phases are being neglected 
receiving the most of the teacher’s attention. A card made out by the teacher at the er 
comparison of the class record cards for the year would give her an insight into t! 


+} 


various phases of school work shows at a glance tional condition of her pupils as no 
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teacher of a new class to make Yr oO scores 

for each subject trom the ree- the year and « 

ious achievement ‘vy, She red ink line will 

better acquaintance with the resentation ot the accor | 

and characteristics of the in the class. 

yup than could be obtained by In addition to the individ 
ordinary class room contact. distribution sheets containing 
intormation be confined to the ages and seale scores 


r’s individual record card has _ the she also hav 
acquaint the teacher in some- each seale designated 
way with all the information ré for a rapid tabulation « 


that is available from a the scores and all the 


2 At the left edge t } From these arrays the els 
graphically the relation of the quickly derived and grade and subject 
rical and mental age to each comparisons readily mad From thes 
as his grade location, in the it is feasible to obtain indi I ftir ene) 


1 


eard the pupil’s scores in the vari- the school as a whol 


or cach 


ndicated by the circles just to the and also for the school Vstem @s a whole 
numbers. By connecting these ‘hile the norms 


1 also drawing a horizontal tient chart and o1 


d trom the pupil’s mental age sheets are merel) 


he third vertical line from the tices, marked 
variations from his mental age 
be shown graphically. In the 
ariations from his grade norms le norms may 


lotted nd distribution sheet 


rraphically by drawing a do l 


oss the eard from his grad disturbing the technique 
the middle vertical li 
following toward the lef 
h the pupil’s scores 
educational ages in the various 
chool work may be read off trom’ disturbing either 
rtiecal line from the left edge From the stability 


d vertical line his grade achievement 
1 off. The date at which each seale tional seales used the 
nd the name of the scale used may be seores and the deriv 
an en pti eirele in the seale column termined Trom ne tual 
he score designation and opposite scores and measures then 


date as indicated at the right edge nearly all the se: 
] 


date around which the sur- when only one edu 


licated by a single cirel phase of school we 


t edge. By using different symbols, 


1 at the bottom of the eard, a1 


inks, the teacher may keep a cu- 

1 ecard of all the seales given dur- 
On the back 

scores in the educational 

ie. Bvy recording the 

a previous survey, the teacher of a 

ean become quite as well 
1 


racteristies and peculiarities of each 


as with those of the class Reeord- 
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ental quotients of the boys and red ink instead of ital 


Black fhk should be used to enter the ment 
ures may seer the scores in one series oO! the scores 
a considerably closer allow ot 


educational s 


relation to the comparison, the know] 
with either se probable errors guard 
] 


teachers’ mar! 
surance being piae 


ducational se: e 
ires are in all probability 
han the probable errors ol 


school system. W hile 








